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ORIGINAL. 


THE PASSIONATE MAN. 
“See’st thou my home? "Tis where yon woods 
are waving 
In their dark richness, to the sunny air; 
Where yon blue stream a thousand flower- 
banks laving, 
Leads down the hill a veil of light,—’tis there.” 


A happy home was that of Edward Les- 
ton, a kind father, a pious mother, and af- 
fectionate and lovely brothers and sisters 
made it glad with their presence. It was 
in the country, “mid whose green haunts 
the little birds sang sweet melodies, un- 
molested by the murderous gun, and in a 
spot so blest by nature thatathe weary 
traveller as he passed on his toilsome way, 
could scarce glance at it without realizing 
that in that quiet nook the spirit of love 
and peace dwelt. 

But let us enter its rustic porch, which 
is covered with a luxuriant honeysuckle, 
which is sending its fragrance afar, borne 
by the soft breeze of summer. Even the 
insects which gambol above and around it 
appear happier than those seen elsewhere, 
the whole atmosphere about the dwelling 
seems laden with love and kindness. But 
why sits the mother by the hearth with 
“meekly thoughtful eye” fixed upon the 
wood,-around which a blaze is slowly curi- 
ing. Why is the usually active housewife 
so quiet, and why are her noonday duties 
neglected? Alas! sorrow has entered 
that home, and deeply the mother mourns 
over a fault committed by her eldest son, 
who has left his native country and those 
friends who loved him best, because he has 
been opposed in a desire which his parents 
felt sure if gratified would lead to the 
worst results. Edward was a noble-heart- 
ed, generous boy, but he possessed an un- 
governed temper, and when under its in- 
fluence he would utter bitter words, and 
be guilty of acts which at any other time he 
would have scorned tocommit. Earnestly 
had his father striven to control him, and 
ardently had his pious mother prayed that 
she might be directed aright in her manage- 
ment of her first-born and well beloved 
child. Years wore away and the influence 
and precepts of a mother whom he fondly 
loved, had induced Edward to control his 
temper even under aggravating circum- 
stances, and fondly that parent hoped that 
reflection would strengthen the right reso- 
lutions of her boy, who was now rapidly 
Rearing man’s estate. Edward was fond 
of farming, and it was understood that the 
homestead was to be his, at the decease of 
his parents. The other sons had chosen 
the one the profession of a clergyman, and 
the other had opened a store in the village, 
80 near, however, that at night the family 
ia still undivided, for Charles’ studies 

not as yet prevent him from attendi 
the village aebee. —_ 

It is said, “that at least half our rural 
beaux fall in love at church.” Thisis not 





because they do not attend with 
respect and becoming deportment 
to the words which are uttered from 
the sacred desk, but because they 
then, after service, or on the way to 
church have opportunity for cordial 
greetings, and interchanges of 
thought which their weekly avoca- 
tions preclude. 

| Mr. Leston’s family were constant 
S| attendants at the house of God, and 
they would have been much missed 
had anything prevented their com- 
ing, for they all sang, and their 
=|sweet voices added much to the 
worship, and the good pastor had so 
long been accustomed to see their upturn- 
ed faces fixed upon him, that it would have 
saddened his heart to have seen a single 
gap in the family pew. He loved them 
all, for he had laved their brows from the 
sacred font, and earnestly and prayerful- 
ly he had watched their infancy and their 
youth, and now that some of them were 
men and women, he rejoiced to see that 
they were ornaments to the family roof, 
and to the church. They seemed as if of 
his own blood, and he took the deepest 
interest in their welfare. This was years 
ago, my young readers, when the man of 
God grew old with his people, and the 
aged and the youth looked uptohim and 
blessed him as the sharer of their joys 
and the soother of their sorrows. 

In a pew at a short distance from Mr. 
Leston’s and in full view ofit, sat a family 
of a very different character from the one 
we have been describing. They, went to 
church to see and to be seen, also to pass 
away the time, which hung heavy upon 
the hands of people who could not worship 
God through his works, and who were not 
at all interested inreading. Mr. Francis, 
for this was the name of the fatherof the 
family, was what is called, well to do in 
the world, and he was determined that his 
only child should never marry until she 
could attract the attention of some person 
who posessed a farm as good as his own. 
Lucy Francis was handsome, that is, her 
features were regular, and her complexion 
was good, but her face wore such a self- 
satisfied air, that it was surprising that a 
young man so well brought up as Edward 
Leston should have been pleased with her 
appearance. But he was, strange as it 
may seem, and the few interviews which 
he had with the young lady going to and 
from church and in the Sunday-school, had 
served to rivet the chains which she had 
wound around him. Perhaps if he had 
seen the course which she pursued in church 
to attract his attention he might have been 
disgusted, but he saw her not then, for he 
was earnestly listening to the words which 
fell from the lips of his pastor. It is a 
pity that more do notattend at-such times 
in a like manner. ESTELLE. 
(To be continued.) 


Moral Cales. 


ORIGINAL. 


LITTLE THINGS LEAVE THEIR IMPRESS, 
Or Robert Richards. 


BY COUSIN ANGIE. 


Oh dear! dear!! What a cold, cruel 
world this is. Why was I ever born? 
Of what use am I? While my mother liv- 
ed I knewI was of use, for I could comfort 
her in her loneliness, and assist her a little 
in our poverty. Yes I did comfort and 
cheer her, often have I heard her precious 

















voice blessing me, and seen her smile amid 
all our mjsery, when I have assisted her or 
done anything to lighten the heavy burden 
resting upon her. Oh my mother, dear 
mother if you were only living now, I could 
bear all the scorn that is heaped upon me, 
I could endure all the frowns and cold 
looks that I meet with, for when tired and 
worn out with them, I could rest my weary 
head in your lap, and you would place 
your hand upon my forehead, and call me 
“dear boy,” and smile so kindly upon me. 
Oh, how I miss my mother. Now there 
are none to look lovingly upon me, none 
to cheer me. Everybody looks so coldly 
upon me. And when I ask for work, it 
seems to me they look upon me suspicious- 
ly, all because I cannot bear to have them 
look upon me as though they would look 
me through. 

How my blood tingled through my veins 
and my proud spirit came up to be told by 
that rough looking man, that I last spoke 
to, that my looks were egainst me. That 
honest folks could generally hold up their 
heads, and look a body in the face. I know 
it is pride, but I cannot help it. The 
thought of other days come over me, and 
unman me. In those better days I should 
have scorned to have treated a dog as I 
have been treated by those that style them- 
selves gentlemen. They would not believe 
me if I were to tell them, (and I could not 
tell them if they would believe every word, 
for I am too proud to sue for mercy by tel- 
ling what I have lost,) that once I was as 
well dressed as any lad in their city, that 
I rode in as fine a carriage, and had ser- 
vants todo my bidding. Would that I 
could beg or work. Beg, didI say? That 
I cannot do, and work! there is none for 
me. Ihave heard my mother say there was 
a good and just God. IfI did not fully 
believe in it my heart would sink within 
me. Here the boy buried his head in his 
hands, and softly prayed. Father in heav- 
en guide my steps. All the world is dark, 
thy creatures frown upon me, but let thou 
the light of thy countenance shine upon 
me and all will be well. Ohleave me not, 
forsake me not, raise up some earthly friend 
to help me. Oh, in this dark, trying hour 
keep me that I yield not to sin and tempta- 
tion, and amid all may I remember that I 
have a friend in heaven, may I learn to 
love that friend better, and trust him more 
and serve him more faithfully each day. 
Bless me and guide me for Christ’s sake. 
And once more speaking to himself he said, 
if it was not wicked I would ask God to let 
me die, and go and dwell with him, and 
with dear mother and father and little 
brother; but that would not be right, for 
if he had done with me here he would take 
me home. I will try anddo what is right 
and leave the rest in his hand. 

Thus soliloquized a lad of fourteen, as 
he sat upon the steps of a dwelling house, 
in one of the retired streets of a large city. 
The poor boy, tired and foot-sore, and in- 
vited by the pleasant shade ofa large elm 
had seated himself here after a long and 
fruitless search for employment, and dis- 
couraged and sorrowful he gave vent to 
his feelings in the above language. As he 
finished his prayer a little bird nestled 
amid the green foliage poured forth a me- 
lodious strain, and its melody penetrated 
the soul of the boy. He smiled, and said, 
“That little bird tells me to hope and 
trust.” Atthis instant something touched 
him, and he heard the low purr, purr, of a 
pretty kitten. “She rubbed her shining 
sides against his tattered clothes, and lap- 
ped his soiled and tear bedewed hands.— 
He took her in his arms, and stroked her 





gently, and she purred louder, and louder, 
tillat last, well satisfied with her new friend 
and kind treatment, she nestled down to 
sleep. A smile lighted up the boy’s face. 
Ah birdie and kittie, you have taught me 
alesson; birdie tells me to be hopeful and 
trustful, and kitty would have me feel that 
everything does not doubt me, and in her 
musical purr I hear her say persevere, per- 
severe. How much better I feel than I 
did one half hour ago, thanks to you little 
birdie and kitten. At this moment the 
house door opened, and a little curly-head- 
ed girl of three or four, said: ‘ Will you 
give me my kitty, Mr.boy?”’ Robertsmiled 
pleasantly, saying, ‘‘ Will you not come 
and see how nicely she is sleeping here in 
my lap?” The little girl eyed him closely 
for a moment, “ Mr. boy, I should be afraid 
of you, you are so dirty and ragged, if you 
did not speak so pleasantly, and if kitty 
did not seem so well contented with you.” 
**But will you not come and get kitty, I 
will not harm you. Iknow I am ragged 
and dirty, but I have no mother to do any- 
thing for me.” This touched the little 
girl’s heart, andshe instantly went towards 
him, and sat down on the step a little way 
fromhim. ‘* Didyou say you had no mo- 
ther? poor boy. Ihave got a mother, 
don’t you want to see her? MHai’nt you 
got any sister to mend your clothes, and 
where is your grandma? And have not 
you got any little brother, I have, his name 
is Eddie, and he has got beautiful blue 
eyes, and is so cunning. Is your mother 
dead?’ ‘Yes, dear, she died a few weeks 
since. My father is dead; and once I had 
a dear little blue-eyed brother, but he is 
dead tov, and I am all alone in this world,” 
and the tears started to his eyes, and cours- 
ed down his cheeks. ‘‘ Don’t cry, poor boy, 
I'll be your friend,” and she drew up to 
him regardless of soiled and ragged clothes. 
**T will be your little sister, if mother is 
willing, and I will go and ask her this 
minute,” and before Robert could reply she 
was away, and in a moment he heard her 
say, ‘* There is a poor boy out here that has 
not got any mother or father, or little broth- 
er to love him; he had a little blue-eyed 
baby brother once, but all his friends are 
dead, and he feels so badly about it he is 
crying. MayI behis sister? and will you 
be hismother?” ‘‘ Why, Ella, child, what 
ragged urchin have you found, that has 
turned your little brain. I must go and 
see what kind of an acquaintance you have 
been making.” ‘‘ Do, mamma; he is rag- 
ged and dirty, buthe is so pleasant, and 
spoke so kindly, that I love him, and kitty 
loves him too, for she is having a nice long 
nap in his lap.” The mother took her 
child’s hand, and went to the door. Ro- 
bert arose, and bowing, said, ‘“‘ Excuse me, 
Madam, for talking with your little girl.— 
I sat here to rest, and made kitty’s ac- 
quaintance, and when she came for her, I 
talked with her, for I love little children 
very much.” 

Mrs. Wilson was much astonished to 
hear this sorry looking boy use such good 
language, and speak so politely. ‘“ Certain- 
ly, my lad; you have nothing to apologise 
for. Ella says you have no parents or 
friends, is it so?”’ ‘* Yes, Madam, she has 
told youtruly.” ‘Your story seems quite 
to have won her heart, possibly I may be 
able to do something for you. Have you 
had any dinner?” ‘No, madam, nor 
breakfast either.” ‘‘ Well, come in, my 
lad, and after you have had something to 
eat, you may tell me al! about yourself, 
and I may be able to assist you in. your 
need.” ‘Come, boy, come,” said Kittle 
Ella. Robert hesitated, and. Ella.went.up 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








to him, offering him her hand, and again 
invited him to go with her. This time he 
followed, and she led the way to the kitch- 
en. So fast did her little feet fly, that she 
reached there sometime before her compan- 
ion. “Oh Jane, Jane!” cried Ella to the 
colored woman, who exercised dominion in 
that quarter of the house, ‘I have found a 
poor boy who is hungry, and who has not 
got any mother, and my mother says you 
may give him some dinner.” 

“‘ Well, I never did see such folks, be- 
lieving every body that comes along with 
a pitiful story. J don’t believe one word 
the ragmuffin says. Where is he? I'll 
pump the truth out of him.” 

“No, no, Jane, you need not be at that 
trouble ; just give the poor fellow some- 
thing to eat, and I will take care of the 
rest,” said Mrs. Wilson, who made her ap- 
pearance at this instant. ‘‘Lasakes! mis- 
sus, you there? Well, I’ll give him some- 
thing cause you tell me to, but if I had my 
way about it, these whimpering, whining 
children would get little, ’scept they paid 
for. I would not be posed upon by every 
ragmuffin.” ‘ Well, never mind, Jane, 
just get the eatables, and I will take care 
ofthe imposing part. This lad has had 
neither breakfast or dinner and it is, near 
five o’clock, I think he must be hungry, so 
bring a plate well filled.” Jane went to 
the pantry and returned with cold meat, 
bread and butter, and placed them before 
Robert. ‘* Now, my lad,” said Mrs. Wil- 
son, “‘eat your dinner, after which I will 
hear all you may wish to tell me. I want 
you should consider me your friend, and 
tell me a true story, nothing more.” Ro- 
bert looked earnestly into the lady’s face, 
and replied, “I would not tell you any- 
thing but truth, good lady. If I wanted 
to I should not dare do it, for if I did I know 
God would not bless me. My mother 
taught me to fear God, and trust him, and 
never tella lie even if it would save my 
life.” Noble boy, thought Mrs. Wilson, 
if itis as you say, you shall never wanta 
friend while I live. After eating a little, 
Robert laid his head upon his hand and 
sobbed. ‘* What is the matter, Mr. boy ?” 
asked Ella, “what are you crying for, 
cause youno mother?” ‘ Partly that, 
dear little girl; but you and your mother 
are the first ones that have spoken a kind 
word to me for more than a week, and it 
makes me feel so happy and sad _ too, that 
I can’t help crying.” ‘“‘ If thatis not fun- 
ny,” said Jane, “jest to think kind words 
will make anybody cry.” 

Mrs. Wilson returned to the kitchen at 
this time. Robert said he could not eat 
any more, his heart was so full, and Mrs. 
Wilson told him she was all ready to hear 
what he had to tell her. “In the first 
place do you belong to this country ?’— 
“*No, madam, I was born in England. My 
father was a wealthy London merchant, a 
man much esteemed and respected. About 
three years ago, he endorsed large sums 
for a firm which supposed themselves im- 
mensely wealthy. Ina terrible storm they 
lost three vessels richly laden. This caus- 
ed their failure, and father paid the large 
sums he had endorsed for them; that took 
the money from his own business, and he 
could not meet his own payments when 
they became due, and he gave up all his 
property to his creditors. He was dis- 
couraged and heart-broken. Kind friends 
came forward and offered to set him up in 
business again, or to furnish him with em- 
ployment ; but he was unwilling to remain 
there. He said if he could but get to 
America, where none would know of his 
reverses, he could soon retrieve his affairs, 
and then he would go back to London 
again. Friends furnished him with means, 
and two years and a half ago we landed in 
this country. New York was the place 
where my father found business in a whole- 
sale dry goods store. His salary as a clerk 
gave him the means of furnishing us with 
the necessaries of life, and some of the 
luxuries. I went to school. Mother in- 
sisted upon doing something to assist fath- 
er, and obtained work from some of the 
clothing stores. Father was never well 
after he left London. I noticed that he 
grew pale and thin each day, and knew 
that he had a cough, and oftentimes I saw 
mother look at him so anxiously and _sor- 
rowful, still I did not think he was going 
to die. As the winter advanced, his cough 
grew worse, till at last he was confined to 
the house. Mother worked with her nee- 
dle all the time she could spare, and that 





with a litle sum they together had saved, 
was what we lived upon for the three 
months that father was sick ; early in March 
he died. My father’s employer paid the 
funeral expenses, and my poor, dear father 
was buried in a pretty spot in the stranger’s 
yard at Greenwood Cemetary. The gen- 
tleman was very kind to us, and assisted 
us much ; gave me employment in his own 
store, for I could no longer attend school, 
much as I wanted an education, and by in- 
dustry mother and I did very well till the 
cold season come on again. About the 
middle of the summer, Mr. Wilson—(The 
lady starts, what means it?)—my father’s 
and my ownemployer decided to remove 
to Boston, and sold out. He recommend- 
ed me to his successor, with a request that 
he would give me employment. This he 
promised to do, and Mr. Wilson left me 
with his blessing, gave me a few dollars, 
and told me that if ever I was in trouble 
to let him know it. Mr. Jameson, bis 
successor, employed me for a few weeks, 
but soon the son of a friend wanted my 
place, and he gave it to him.” ‘* Are you 
sure that was all; did you do your duty 
faithfully?” ‘Yes, madam, and when I 
left him he gave me a written proof of it, 
here itis.” Mrs. Wilson took the paper 
and found it was as he said. ‘Thus you 
see I was left in the dead of winter without 
employment. I went to several gentlemen 
and tried to find some, but all the places 
were filled. I found that it was as one 
man told me, that there were more boys 
than places. I earned a little each day 
by carrying packages and trunks from de- 
pot to depot, and I always hailed a snow- 
storm with delight, for I was then sure of 
a few fips earned by clearing the sidewalks 
of snow. Times grew harder and harder, 
and employment more scarce. At last 
mother concluded to go to Boston in search 
of our old friend, and my kind employer ; 
but before we could get money enough to 
get here, mother sickened and died. It 
took nearly all the little sum of money that 
we had laid up for our journey, to pay for 
things mother needed. The doctor kind- 
ly gave us his attentions. When mother 
died I had a better suit of clothes, but I 
had not quite money enough to pay the 
undertaker, so I sold that suit, and put on 
these ragged clothes, which mother had 
said I must not wearagain. The next day 
after I saw my mother laid by my father’s 
side, I set out to walk to this city. Many 
kind teamsters gave me a ride upon their 
wagons, and a portion of their meals; but 
the last forty miles I walked ; reached here 
three days ago, and have wandered all over 
the city in search of Mr. Wilson and em- 
ployment. I thinkI have asked for work 
at least fifty times, but none have I been 
able to find. I suppose one reason is be- 
cause I am so ragged.” 

Mrs. Wilson heard the boy’s tale, and 
more than half suspected that her husband 
was the individual that he was in search 


_of, for there were so many things in his 


story that coincided with the changes made 
by Mr. Wilson in his business within a 
year orso. She bade the lad remain where 
he was, and said she would see if she could 
not do something for him the next day.— 
When Mr. Wilson returned that evening, 
Ella met him and began to tell of the poor 
boy in the kitchen. Mr. Wilson referred 
to his wife for a more full explanation.— 
She told him that there was a lad in the 
kitchen who she believed was an honest, 
truthful boy, and she had detained him hop- 
ing that they might do something for him. 
‘* After tea you shall hear his story from 
his own lips, then you can judge for, your- 
self.” 

Tea over, Mr. W. told Jane to show the 
boy up into the room where he and his wife 
were sitting, for he wanted to talk with 
him awhile. “ well,” said Jane, “I should 
not think that you would want to have 
such a ragmuffin in the parlor. I don’t 
think you have seen him, he looks dread- 
fully. Ihope you will lock up the silver 
to-night. Though I am glad you want to 
see him; I do believe he is crazy. He 
heard you talking in the hall with Ella, and 
he liked to have sprung out of his chair, 
and said he * That is him; that is him!” 
I asked him what he said, but he was so 
full of think, that he did not hear.” 

“ That is strange,” mused Mr. Wilson. 
“Send him up directly.” 

Jane soon returned with Robert. “Come 
in, my lad,” said Mr. Wilson, “ and sit 
down. I want to hear what you have told 





Mrs. Wilson and little Ella, that has inte- 
rested them in your behalf so much. 
lieve they do not know your name, what 
is it?’ Nota word did the lad reply, but 
taking off his cap and brushing his hair 
from his forehead, he stepped directly be- 
fore the lamp, and the light fell upon a fine 
open, truthful countenance. ‘ Why! Ro- 
bert Richards! is it you?” 

**Oh, Mr. Wilson, I thank God that he 
has guided me to you, my best earthly 
friend!” and tears of joy flowed fast. When 
he became more calm, he answered the 
many questions of Mr. Wilson, and gave 
him an account of his life since he left his 
service. 

That night Robert retired to rest with 
a light and thankful heart, for Mr. Wilson 
had told him he would care for him, if he 
would be a good, faithful boy, and he should 
never want a friend while he lived. Ro- 
bert’s sleep was peaceful, and his dreams 
pleasant, and he dia not wake till a late 
hour the next morning, and when he made 
his appearance down stairs, dressed in a 
new suit of clothes, and neatly washed and 
hair brushed, Ella declared he did look 
beautiful, and taking his hand led him into 
the dining-room for pa and ma to see, and 
kitty was there too. She left her soft bed 
in grandma’s easy chair, and welcomed 
Robert with her low music. ‘‘ Dear kit- 
ty,” said he, stooping to caress her. ‘If 
it had not been for you, I should not have 
been in this comfortable home now, and I 
might never have found my kind friend.— 
How true are mother’s words, ‘that little 
things leave their impress,’ and ‘ that there 
is an over-ruling hand in everything.’ ” 

Robert proved to be worthy of Mr. Wil- 
son’s confidence. He educated him, then 
took him into his store, where he advanced 
step by step, till he became one of the firm. 
The evening of the day that he commenced 
business for himself, he married a niece of 
Mr. Wilson’s, and that evening Miss Ella 
Wilson presented him with a little purse, 
(made of the skin of the identical kitty that 
proved such a good friend to Robert,) upon 
which was wrought with silver braid,— 
‘Little things leave their impress.” This 
purse contained the paper entitling him to 
$10,000, a present from Mr. Wilson. Ro- 
bert, or Mr. Richards, as he ought to be 
called now—lived to see many years of 
prosperity and plenty, causing happiness 
and sunshine to spring up in the hearts of 
the poor and sorrowful. Many poor, but 
worthy lads and young men found a friend 
in him, and the needy were never sent 
empty handed from his door, for as long 
as life lasted he maintained that “ Little 
things leave their impress.” 
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Narrative. 
A BIT OF ROMANCE. 


Mrs. Senator Gwin of California, former- 
ly Mrs. Logan of Texas, has recently come 
into possession of from fifty to a hundred 
thousand acres of land in the latter State 
in a somewhat remarkable manner. It ap- 
pears that while she was Mrs. L., she should 
of right, on the death of her husband, have 
inherited all his property, but was cheated 
out of it by some villain, and though she 
commenced a suit for its recovery, she 
never carried it through, and in the unset- 
tled state of things in Texas, allowed it to 
remain as it was. In the meantime, Mrs. 
Logan became Mrs. Gwin, moved from the 
State, and as time rolled on, little or no- 
thing was thought of the matter. But 
quite recently (so says a correspondent of 
the N. Y. Times) Mr. Gwin received an 
anonymous letter, informing him that 
under a regent decision of the Supreme 
Court of Texas, Mrs. Gwin’s title to a very 
large tract of valuable land lying in Texas, 
(part of the atoresaid Logan estate,) was 
clearly established. Andon making the 
proper inquiry, it turns out to be true.— 
The lands in question are not less than fif- 
ty thousand acres in extent, and it is be- 
lieved that they are quite one hundred 
thousand, most advantageously located, 
covered with settlers, and worth from $2 
to $20 per acre. But the queerest part of 
the story remains to be told. We give it 
in the Times writer’s own words :—‘* Upon 
inquiry, Dr. Gwin became satisfied that the 
author of the anonymous letter, calling his 
attention to the right of his wife to this es- 
tate, was Richard P. Robinson, of Helen 
Jewett memory, who, as is well known to 
many persons, settled in Texas years ago, 
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where he is a respectable and wealthy fay. 
mer, enjoying the respect and confidence of 
t He in. 
sists upon it that many years ago, when he 
was an outcast from the world, which pur. 
sued him with scoffings and denunciations 
Dr. Gwin, then residing in Mississippi, took 


| him by the hand, and by his counsel ang 





aid taught him to hope. Bya singular co. 
incidence, the lady who is now Mr. Robin. 
son’s wife, was also indebted to Mrs. Gwin 
for kindness manifested towards her when 
in trouble years ago. The Dr., I under. 
stand, has no recollection of the circum. 
stance related by Mr. Robinson; but his 
good deed was not forgotten. The germ 
of hope implanted by it in the breast of the 
disheartened outcast, has ripened into the 
fairest fruit. The outcast has become a 
Man among men again; and neither he 
nor the partner of his life forgot their bene- 
factors. In the prosecution of investiga. 
tion in behalf of their own interests, they 
became cognizant of the fact that Mrs, 
Gwin was entitled to the property in ques- 
tion, and adopted the modest mode of pro- 
moting her interests already stated.” 








Parental. 
DOMESTIC EDUCATION OF FEMALES. 


BY REV. H. WINSLOW. 








The greatest danger to females at the 
present time is the neglect of domestic 
education. Not only themselves, but hus- 
bands, families, the community at large, 
does this danger impend. By far the 
greatest amount of happiness in civilized 
life is found in the domestic relations, and 
most of this depends on the domestic cul- 
ture and habits of the wife and mother.— 
Let her be intellectually educated as highly 
as possible, let her moral and social nature 
receive the highest graces of vigor and 
refinement, but along with these let the 
domestic virtues find ample place. 

We cannot say much to our daughters 
about their being hereafter wives and mo- 
thers, but we ought to think much of it, 
and to give the thought prominence in all 
our plans for their education. Good wives 
they cannot be, at least for men of intelli- 
gence, without mental culture; good mo- 
thers they certainly cannot be, without it; 
—and more than this, they cannot be such 
wives as all men need, unless they are 
good housekeepers ; and they cannot be 
good housekeepers, without a thorough 
and practical teaching to that end. Our 
daughters should all be practically taught, 
to bake, wash, sweep, cook, set table, make 
up beds, sew, knit, darn stockings, take 
care of children, nurse, and do every thing 
pertaining to the order, neatness, economy, 
and happiness of the household. All this 
they can learn as well as not, and better 
than not. It need not interfere in the 
least with their intellectual education, nor 
with the highest style of refinement. On 
the contrary, it shall greatly contribute 
thereto. Only let that time, or even a 
portion of it, whichis worse than wasted 
in idleness, sauntering, gossip, frivolous 
reading, and the various modern female 
dissipations which kill time and health, be 
devoted to domestic duties, and the domes- 
tic education of our daughters would soon 
be all that can be desired. A benign, re- 
generating influence would go forth through 
all the families of the land. Health and 
joy would sparkle in many a now lustreless 
eye, the bloom would return to grace many 
a faded cheek, and doctor’s bills would 
fast give place to bills of wholesome fare. 

But it is said, Why teach our daughters 
these domestic services, when they are not 
to practice them? We reply, in the first 
place, how do we know they will not need 
to practice them? All cannot be rich ;— 
and how do we know that our daughters 
will be the favored ones whom fortune will 
exempt from all domestic occupations ?— 
How many thousands of husbands and fa- 
milies in our land are at this moment suf- 
fering their keenest misfortune, in the fact 
that the wife and mother was never taught 
the art of aiding herhusband. How many 
in the middle walks, who might soon rea- 
lize competence, and even wealth if the 
wife knew how to make the most of her 
means. It is within limits to say, that at 
least seven-eighths of the wives and moth- 
ers of our land absolutely ought and need 
to put their hands to the various domestic 
services ;—nor can they withhold, without 
wronging their families and violating their 
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most solemn vows. Shall they then, in the 
day of their daughterhood, be trained to 
these duties, so that they may sit easily 
and pleasantly upon them in all future life, 
or sball early neglect make them only 
sources of mortification and dread ? 

But, in the second place, the wives and 
mothers of even the wealthiest are not en- 
tirely exempt from domestic cares. They 
must have an oversight, a care, a responsi- 
bility ; they must be the heads and guides 
of their households. Otherwise, adieu to 
domestic order, peace, comfort. You can- 
not be ina family a single day, without 
learning by all around you whether the 
wife is the well-trained and accomplished 
mistress of her household, or only a trouble- 
some boarder. Alas! for the family where 
she is only the latter,—though its furni- 
ture eclipse even oriental magnificence, and 
its riches be heaped to the moon. Now, 
who is best qualified to supervise a house- 
hold? She who has been thoroughly train- 
ed to all the duties of the household, or 
she whe knows practically nothing about 
them? Who can best direct the servant 
to make bread, roast meat, wash dishes, 
set the table, clean the house, arrange all 
things with neatness andorder? She who 
has had a practical training in these mat- 
ters, and knows how they should be done, 
andin how much time. Is not he the best 
master of a ship, a store, a factory, a farm- 
ing interest, who has been through a tho- 
rough course of practical pupilage? Would 
you think a man fit to have charge of a 
store or a machine shop, until he had gone 
through a course of apprenticeship? No 
more is any woman fit to have charge of a 
household, till she has been through a 
thorough course of practical household 
training. Without this she cannot proper- 
ly direct her servants. She is at their mer- 

They may impose upon her every 
hour ofher life. If they do well, she does 
not know it; and, finding their fidelity 
unappreciated, they soon cease to do well. 
If they do badly she does not know it; 
and, finding that they can take advantage 
with impunity, they soon learn to do evil. 
At length things come to such a pass that 
achange of servants is demanded. The 
same causes soon call for a second change, 
a third, a fourth, and so it goes. 

There is a very questionable remedy for 
this, to which some of the richer families 
resort. It is the practice of giving a bribe 
or premium to their servants. They will 
give exorbitant wages, with a view to pre- 
senting strong motives to do well and to 
securing the bestservants. Thisis unkind 
to all the less wealthy, as it renders their 
servants discontented, and often puts it 
out of their power to procure them on rea- 
sonable terms. It also spoils the servants 
thus bribed ;—for they are soon inflated 
with high notions of themselves, become 
imprudent and lazy, and must needs be 
dismissed. They are then thoroughly 
spoiled for any place. It is certainly right 
to encourage fidelity by making suitable 
returns for excellent service, but the prac- 
tice of overbidding a less wealthy neighbor 
in the article of a servant, as a substitute 
for the deficiencies of the mistress, is about 
the meanest and unkindest thing I know of. 

In conclusion, I can see no better way 
for our daughters than to take hold and 
learn all the services of the household.— 
Let them remain perfectly ignorant of none. 
Let them become so fully acquainted with 
them, that they willlove todothem. And 
letthem not only learn them, but, to all 
weful extents, let them practice them, 
through all the days of their daughterhood, 
Wifehood, motherhood. And their reward 
thall be, better and happier husbands, bet- 
‘er and happier children, better and happi- 
et friends, and, for themselves, better con- 
‘ciences and longer and more blissful lives. 

If manufactories have redeemed our 
Vives from the necessity of toiling at the 
spindle, it is that they may devote the 
More time to other domestic duties, and 

‘ the higher culture of she mind, not to 

indolence and pleasure. —[ Educator. 








BLOSSOMS AND THE FRUIT. 

‘Mother,’ said a little boy, coming up 
‘0 her one day, and looking earnestly into 
her face, ‘ what does it mean to “ give your 
heart to God?’ ‘ Charlie,’ said she, put- 
Ung down her sewing, ‘do you love any 
body?” ‘I love you,’ answered the child 
With a look of surprise; ‘I love my father, 
‘nd my sister, and Henry.’ 








‘Then you give your heart to your fa- 
ther, to Henry, to your sister, and to me. 
It means, to love us; and giving your 
heart to God, means to love him.’ The 
child’s face looked bright with a new 
thought, as his mother spoke. ‘ And you 
ought to love God best, bécause God gave 
you your father, and mother, and brother 
and sister, and every thing you have; and 
he gave you his dear Son Jesus Christ, to 
die for you, and make you a good boy.’ 

Though Charlie was only a little more 
than three years old, his little mind loved 
to light upon subjects like these, as if it 
were feeling its way after God and heaven- 
ly things. ‘I do want togive my heart to 
God, mother,’ said the child; ‘how shall 
Ido it?’ And then his mother taught 
him a little prayer expressive of his wants, 
when the child kneeling down beside a 
chair, and clasping his small hands to- 
gether, prayed in tones so heartfelt, that 
the mother felt that out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings there might go forth 
acceptable worship. ‘From that good 
hour,’ she now says, ‘I believe Charles be- 
came a child of God.’ His child-life did 
not disappoint her hopes. He was always 
trying to live like Jesus. Charles is now 
aman, one of the best of men; and he 
says he had one of the best of mothers. 

[Child's Paper. 
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THE THORN IN THE PILLOW. 


Mabel went to spend a few days with 
her grandmother. Sherode in the stage- 
coach, without either her father or mother 
to go with her; for though a little girl, 
she could take good care of herself, and 
the driver promised to set her down just 
where she wanted tostop. Mabel thought 
it was very fine to go off just like grown 
up folks to think and act for herself; and 
she was much pleased with the idea of 
taking her grandmother by surprise, and 
carrying her anew cap. So she kissed 
her parents, and the baby, and jumped into 
the coach, and drove away with a very 
smiling face. When she reached her 
journey’s end, about fifteen miles off, her 
grandmother was surprised, and glad to 
see her; she had a cherry pie for Mabel; 
the cap fitted, it was called “a beauty,” 
and Mabel was very happy. 

When it came night she was tired and 
very thankful to go to bed, and her grand- 
mother put her into a nice little chamber 
opening to hers. It had white curtains, 
and a straw carpet. After the lamp was 
put out, and all was still, it might have 
been expected thatshe would drop direct 
ly to sleep; but it was notso. Mabel lay 
quite still for a little while, then she grew 
restless, twisting her head about, jerking 
her pillow in this way, and that, and then 
smoothing it down. However, before 
grandmother came up to bed, the little 
girl had gone to sleep; but when she came 
to give a good-night look at Mabel, she 
saw a tear-drop on her cheek, and she 
thought, “Very likely Mabel is a little 
home-sick,’’ and she asked Mabel the next 
day if that was so; but Mabel laughed 
cheerily, and shouted, ‘“‘O no, grandmoth- 
er, I should never be homesick here.” 

It was just so the next night, and the 
next. When Mabel was in bed she tossed 
about, and there were the same little tear- 
drops on her cheek. At last her grand- 
mother thought, as the little girl seemed 
to be troubled, she would take the lamp, 
and go and sit in her chamber which you 
know was next to Mabels until she fell 
asleep. And presently, although she had 
tucked Mabel nicely into the bed, she heard 
her rustling the quilt, and fixing the pillow, 
and then she thought she heard a little 
cry, orasob. So the good grandmother 
went to the little girl’s bedside, and said, 
** Mabel, my child, you have got a thorn 
in your pillow: whatisit?”? Then Mabel 
hid her face and began to cry aloud. Her 


grandmother looked very much troubled, 


and kindly asked again wat the matter 
was. ‘*O grandmother,” at last the little 
girl said, trying to be composed, “ when I 
am alone here, I can’t help thinking how 
I said, ‘ I won't,’ to my mother, and I can’t 
unsay it; and mother is so good, and loves 
me so, and I—I was so naughty ;” and the 
tears streamed afresh down the child’s 
cheeks. 

Here then was the “ thorn in the pillow,” 
the memory of a wicked, disobedient, re- 





COMPANION. 





bellious ‘* I won’t,”’ to her mother. In the 
daytime, with everybody around, she could 
forget it; but whenit came night, and she 
was alone, and tender thoughts of her hap- 
py home and her dear parents came over 
her, the naughty “I won’t” came also. O 
how badly she felt. And she could never 
unsay it. Yet it was well that she felt so; 
it showed a tender conscience, and we may 
hope that her penitence led to amendment, 
indeed, I do not think Mabel ever again 
spoke a naughty word to her parents, or 
cherished a wicked and rebellious spirit 
against their authority; for she saw that 
by so doing she was putting thorns in her 
pillow, and treasuring up sorrow for time 
tocome. Yes, children, by disobedience 
and unkindness to parents you are certain- 
ly sowing thorns in your pillow, and trea- 
suring up sorrow for days to come. 








Obituary. 








THE DEAD SOLDIER. 


Lieutenant Parsons, in his ‘* Nelsonian 
Reminiscences,” related the following :— 
“Richard Bennett, when mortally wounded 
in one of Nelson’s great battles, had re- 
quested that a miniature and a lock of his 
hair should be given by Lieutenant Par- 
sons to his sweetheart,Susette, in Scotland. 
The gallant Lieutenant thus describes the 
interview: It was at the close of a day, 
when a bright July sun was setting, that I 
arrived at the pretty cottage of Susette’s 
mother. I tremulously stated who I was 
to the most respectable-looking matron I 
ever saw of French extraction. In broken, 
bitter accents of heartfelt grief, she told me 
her daughter’s death was daily expected, 
and requested time to prepare her to see 
me. At last she expressed a wish to see 
the friend of Richard Bennett, and I was 
admitted to the fairest daughter of Eve, 
and found the world unequal to her in 
charms. She was propped up with pil 
lows, near the lattice of her bedroom, was 
clustered with roses. Her white dress and 
the drapery of the room accorded with the 
angelic vision, who now turned her Jus- 
trous eyes upon me, veiled in long, fringed 
eyelids. She held out her transparent 
hand, and gently pressed mine as I stooped 
to kiss it; and as she felt my tears fall on 
it, softly murmured, “I wish I could cry: 
it would relieve my poor heart.” She 
gasped for breath, and respired with diffi- 
culty. ‘The lock of hair, quickly let me 
see it.” She caught at it, wildly pressed 
it to her heart, and fell back. Her mother 
and I thought she had fainted, but the pure 
and innocent soul had returned to God.” 











Benevolence. 








THE BISHOP AND HIS BIRDS. 


A worthy Bishop had for his coat of 
“arms two fieldfares, with the motto, ‘ Are 
not two sparrows sold for a farthing ?”— 
This strange coat of arms had often excited 
attention, and many persons had wished to 
know its origin, as it was generally said 
that the Bishop had chosen it for himself, 
and that it bore reference to some event in 
his early life. One day an intimate friend 
asked him its meaning, and the Bishop re- 
plied by relating the following story : 

Fifty or sixty years ago, a little boy re- 
sided in a small village. His parents were 
uery poor, and almost as soon as the boy 
could walk, he was sent into the woods to 
pick up sticks for fuel. When he grew 
older, his father taught him to pick the ju- 
niper berries for sale. Day by day the 
poor boy went to his task, and on his road 
he passed by the open windows of the 
village school, where he saw the school- 
master teaching a number of boys of about 
the same age as himself. He looked at 
these boys with feelings almost of envy, so 
earnestly did he long to be among them. 
He was quite aware it was in vain to ask 
his father to send him to school, for he 
knew that his parents had no money to 
pay the schoolmaster; and he often passed 
the whole day thinking, while he was 
gathering his juniper berries, what he 
could possibly do to please the schoolmas- 
ter, in the hope of getting some lessons.— 
One day he heard from some of the boys 
that the master was very fond of fieldfares ; 
so he borrowed an old basket of his moth- 
er,and when he went to the wood he had 





the great delight to catch two of those birds. 




















He put them in the basket, and tying an 
old handkerchief over it, he took them to 
the schoolmaster’s house. He gained ad- 
mittance to his presence, and in a few words 
told how he brought the birds as a present 
to the master. 

‘A present, my good boy!” cried the 
schoolmaster ; ‘* you do not look as if you 
could afford to make presents. Tell me 
your price, and I will pay it to you, and 
thank you besides.” 

‘I would rather give them to you, sir, 
if you please,” said the boy.” 

The schoolmaster looked at the boy as 
he stood before him, with bare head and 
feet, and ragged trowsers that reached only 
half way down his naked legs. ‘‘ You are 
a very singular boy,” said he; “ butif you 
will not take money, you must tell me 
what I can do for you, as I cannot accept 
your present without doing something for 
it in return. Is there anything I can do 
for you ?” 

“* Oh, yes !” said the boy, trembling with 
delight ; ‘* you can do for me what I should 
like better than anything else.”’ 

‘* What is that ?’’asked the schoolmaster, 
smiling. 

** Teach me to read,” cried the boy.— 
“Oh, dear, kind sir, teach me to read.” 

The schoolmaster complied. The boy 
came to bim at all his leisure hours, and 
learnt so rapidly that the schoolmaster 
mentioned him to a nobleman who resided 
in the neighborhood. This gentleman, 
who was as noble in mind as in birth, pa- 
tronized tne poor boy, and sent him to one 
of the best public schools. The boy pro- 
fited by his opportunities, and when he rose 
to be a Bishop, he adopted two fieldfares 
as his arms; that poor boy was MYLELF. 
[ Child’s Comp. 








Sabbath School. 
GEORGE AND HIS “ AUNTY.” 


Little George loved his aunt, and would 
come and lean his head on her lap so con- 
fidingly, that she felt as if she was in the 
place of a mother tohim. He was of a 
diminutive size, and from childhood had a 
peculiar drawling tone, which no instruc- 
tion had been able to correct; but his 
mind wag uncommonly quick and retentive. 
His “‘ aunty,” (as he called her) had taught 
him his letters, and he was only a little 
more than three years old when he began 
to read in the Bible. 

Little George was dressed very nicely 
and sent to the Sunday-school across the 
street. The superintendant of the school 
asked him his name. 

‘*My name is George.” drawled out the 
child, in a manner which brought a smile 
on the superintendent’s face. 

“* Well, George, I suppose you want to 
learn your letters, don’t you? Do you 
know your letters?” 

** Yes, sir, I know them a little!’ said 
the little drawler. 

‘“* Well, here, I will see how many you 
know,” and it was soon found that George 
knew all the alphabet “a little.” 

“Why, George, you know your letters, 
can you spell any in ‘ba, be, bi, ab?” 
asked the good man.” 

** Yes, sir, I can spell them a little !” 

The trial showed that George could not 
only spell ‘‘a little” in “‘ ba’ and “ab,” 
but that he was “a little’ acquainted with 
“© baker,” and “ con-ten-tion.” 

“‘ Why, my little fellow,” said the ad- 
miring teacher, “ you understand spelling _ 
very well. Have you ever read any of the 
fables >” 

“Yes, sir, I have read them a little !” 
was drawled out by George with the most 
unaffected modesty. 

** Well, read this about the old man who 
found two rude boys in his apple-tree.”’ 

The child read with perfect propriety, 
and the teacher was obliged to lengthen his 
sounding-line. 

‘* Why, George, you read the fables very 
well, indeed; do you know how to read in 
the Bible?” 

“Yes, sir, I can read it a little!” was the 
unvarying reply, which was found to be 
very true, for he read in the Bible with 
great fluency. 

“ How old are you, George?” asked the 
superintendent, taking a searching look, as 
if to ascertain whether or no, there was not 
a dwarfed man before him. ‘ 

“‘T am three years and a half old, sir.” 

‘* Who taught you to read, George ?” 
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“ Aunt Kate !”” 

“ And who is she, George ?” 

“Why, don’t you know aunt Kate?” 

Oh, yes, our new lady teacher of the 
academy. Well, you can tell her that her 
little boy’s conduct makes me desire her 
acquaintance. I will go over and see her 
to-morrow. Here, George, take your place 
in the Testament class.” 

It was a curious sight to see that diminu 
tive child standing on a bench and reading 
the Bible with a class of boys from twelve 
to fifteen years old. The superintendent, 
of course, told the amusing conversation he 
had held with little George, and everybody 
felt interested to know the “ aunty” who 
had instructed him so well. 


 Gvitorial, 


SYMPATHIES AND AFFECTIONS. 


I have often been led to reflect on the sympa- 
thies and affections of children. How the little 
every day occurrences would be the means of 
influence for good or evil. Even small mat- 
ters, upon which, at the time, we may not think 
it worth our while to bestow a thought, may 
be the means of giving a stamp to character 
for life. One day, as my mind was in this train 
of reflection, I felt inclined to place on paper 
the reminiscence of a scene in a Missionary 
family. 

On the bank of a small creek in the Cherokee 
Nation, stood a Mission House. The younger 
members of the family were composed of seve- 
ral children of the Missionaries, and a number 
of Cherokee children, whose home in the fami- 
ly was to attend school, and assist in domestic 
employment. A son who had spent several 
years abroad returned for a short season. In 
one of his excursions through the nation, at- 
tending Temperance meetings, he was invited 
to spend a night in a family where he noticed 
a number of fine looking puppies. As he re- 
collected there was but one little lonely thing 
of the kind in his father’s family, he asked for 
one of them. ‘The request was readily grant- 
ed. When he arrived home, which was a ride 
of a part of two days, great joy and merriment 
ran through the younger part of the household, 
on emptying from the basket a little yelping 
puppy. It was fed and placed in a basket with 
the other, when the following evening was 
spent in trying to find pretty names for them. 
Upon ascertaining they were not unanimous, 
they referred the matter to the decision of the 
brother, when he laughingly said, “ Call them 
Try and Guess.” They all readily assented, 
saying they should have so much fun with the 
school children. So “ Try and Guess” became 
the pets of the family. All the time the 
youngest child could gain from her school and 
knitting, in her little chair, with them in her 
lap, she would rock and sing, and sing and 
rock,—then when their young associates came 
in, upon asking their names, and being told 
“Try and Guess” all ears were open as well 
as eyes and mouths, laughing to hear the names 
of Watch, Trip, Pomp, Lion, Rover, Spot, &c. 


Then, when “ Try and guess” was reiterated, 
to see their renewed exertions to think of every 


other name that had been given to an animal 
of their kind. . 


A few months, however, brought them to that 
size that it was not quite so convenient to rock 
them in the lap ; therefore their manoeuvers in 
running and playing about the yard, were taken 
as a substitute. Sometimes in a race the 
children would spring up into the old plum 
tree, while they stood barking below to bring 
them down. At other times, when cattle ven- 
tured on forbidden premises, they like larger 
dogs, would begin a furious attack, but when 
the intruders turned on them, they would quick- 
ly seek for safety behind an old barrel or box, 
much to the amusement of the children, who 
would compare them to some boasters, who 
were ever ready to flee when their courage was 
put to the test. 

But one day, it was said that little Try was 
not so playful as usual, and fears were enter- 
tained that he was sick. The next day he ap- 
peared much more drooping, and the children 
became greatly alarmed, as some thought he 
was running mad, and consequently must be 
shot ; but a neighbor pronounced it a distem- 
per common tothe canine kind, and recom. 
mended an application of the spirits af Turpen- 
tine to the swollen throat, which proved a 
temporary relief. But from the heat and un- 





























easiness, he betook himself to a bed of water 

in the creek, which in the opinion of his — 
nurses, made him much worse. As the youngest 

child had the most leisure, she proffered her 

services as constant nurse. She made hima 

pallet of an old rug in the piazza, and as he 

had become too weak to keep the flies and 

gnats from his eyes, she took her little chair 

and fly brush, and sat by him as long as life 

remained. All that day the steps of the chil- 

dren were light and their voices low. And 

when they found life extinct, they held a con- 
sultation, as to what was tobe done. They 

could not bear the thought of giving him into 
the hands of the hired man, whom they had 
sometimes seen dragging off the dead bodies 
of animals. Therefore they went to an out- 
building, and taking a blanket from a saddle, 
laid him into it, and carried him to the thicket 
in the grove. Then another consultation was 
held, as it seemed dreadful to leave him there 
to have his flesh torn from his bones by buzzards 
and wild beasts; but feeling that it was not in 
their power to make a place in the earth of 
sufficient depth to secure him from such prey, 
they turned their steps mournfully to the 
house. Fora number of seasons ofter this, 
the children ia their walks, would turn aside 
to take a look at the bones of poor little Try, 
which had become bleached in the sun and 
rain, and there advert to his handsome appear- 
ance in life, recounting his pretty tricks, and 
withal attributing to him the best understand- 
ing, and the most affectionate disposition, of 
any they ever saw of the kind. 

Now, it may be asked, what is the use of 
making such an ado over a dog! I would an- 
swer, it may be of no use ; yet, I would never 
oppose anything of the kind. I would especial- 
ly encourage and enjoin on the young acts of 
tenderness towards animals. In this young 
group, by those circumstances, the better 
qualities of human nature may have been 
brought forth and strengthened, which may 
not only prove a blessing to themselves, but to 
future generations. Also the ties of friendship, 
by their mutual sympathies, were probably 
strengthened among these individuals. ‘They 
have for a number of years been separated 
from each other, but mementoes of affection 
often pass over the two thousand miles that 
intervene. From the Cherokees, who are now 
mothers, often a lock of hair from their little 
ones, and from the Missionary’s children in re- 
turn, letters of affectionate remembrance, some- 
times accompanied with a book suited to aid 
young mothers in their various duties. Most 
of the members, we trust, gave their hearts to 
the Savior in early youth. Two Cherokee 
sisters were twins. One married a Supreme 
Judge of the Nation; the other, an industrious 
young Cherokee of piety, who has, by his own 
exertions, arisen from humble beginnings to a 
“state of competency. May the best of Heaven’s 
blessings attend them all. 

A CitizEN oF THE WEsT. 
Sahlequah, Arkansas. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Castine, Me., March 14, 1854. 
Nr. N. Willis, dear sir.—l send you a dollar 
for one year’s subscription to your valuable and 
interesting paper. I have heard that you for- 
merly resided in this State, therefore you 
doubtless feel an interest in the growth and 
i te of Maine. Castine is somewhat 
celebrated in history, having been occupied 
both by French and English troops in days of 
yore. We have one of the most beautiful har- 
bors in the United States, about five miles in 
circumference, which is never frozen over, and 
ships of the largest class lie afloat at the end 
of the wharves at the lowest tide. Now if a 
railroad should be constructed from Bangor to 
this town, as is contemplated, this would soon 
become a place of importance and add much to 
the wealth of that city, and be a great con- 

venience, especially in winter. Yours, &c., 

Epwarp F, Littue. 

West Chesterfield, Ms., March, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed you will find 
two dollars to pay for the Youth’s Companion, 
one for the last year and one for this year— 
I think it is a very good paper indeed. May 
your life be spared to send to us the Youth's 

Companion many years longer. 
Your subscriber, Corpexia Rosinson. 


New York, March 15, 1854. 
Mr. N. Willis, dear sir—My children prize 
the Companion very much, and I would not 
have them without it for double the price. I 
know some “ children ofa larger growth” that 
get more than a dollar’s worth out of it. 








Yours truly, H. Ivison. 


Variety. 














ANECDOTES OF CHILDREN. 
A little girl had a beautiful head of hair, 


which hung in “clustering curls” down her | 
neck. One hot summer day, she went up- | 
stairs, and cut all the curls off. Coming down | 


she met her mother, who exclaimed, with sur- 


prise :—“ Why, Mary! what have you been | 
To which she responded | 
that “ she had cut it off and laid it away inher | 


doing to your hair?” 


box, but that she intended to put it on again 
to-morro'y, as aunt Nancy did!” 


“ Papa!” said a little urchin to me, when he 
was but three years old, and had just begun to 
catch the expressions of older children—it was 
the pensive hour of twilight, and drawing near 
his bed-time—* Papa, will you make a prayer 
for me, before I go to bed >” 

“ Yes, my darling, if you wish it; but why 
not let your mamma say your prayers for you, 
as she does on other nights ?” 

“O, papa, I don’t want you to say those 
prayers: ‘Our Father, ‘Now I lay me; but 
pray yourself: make a prayer to God for me.” 

So 1 put up with all my heart, a serious peti- 
tion to his Heavenly father for my little son. 

He listened attentively, and as it seemed, 
most seriously ; but, just as I concluded he 
exclaimed, with eyes sparkling with mirth: 

“Good, papa! good! Now pray again— 
pray again! Go it!” 


Some of his notions would seem to be ori- 
ginal enough for further mention between our- 
selves and young readers, contidentially. He 
is just old enough to appreciate boots, and im- 
bibe elementary principles of theology at his 
mother’s knee. One Saturday evening, not 
long since, the arrival of a long promised pair 
of new boots, fresh from the shop, made him 
particularly happy that night, in his dreams, 
and next day, in his waking hours. Ona Sab- 
bath evening, he went up to the nursery, with 
his mother, to go to bed; and as he sat in his 
little chair, with one boot on and the other in 
his hand, he saw her get her bonnet and shawl, 

“ Where are you going, mamma ?” 

“I’m going to church.” 

** What you go to church for?” 

“ 'To worship God.” 

“Is God in the church ?” 

“Yes God is everywhere, and sees every- 
thing.” 

“ God sees me ?” 

* You,” 

“Sees my new boots ?”—{ Knickerbocker. 

— 


GROWTH OF CRIME. 


Every loathsome inmate of Penitentiaries 
and State’s Prisons, was once a gentle, inoffen- 
sive, and prattling child; and every criminal 
who has expiated his crimes upon the gallows, 
was once pressed to a mother’s breast, and 
drew from her bosom his life-giving nourish- 
ment. Bad moral training, wrong iufluences, 
and debasing examples do their work, and 
transform endearing offsprings to ferocious men, 
who shock humanity by the foulness of their 
guilt, and the monstrous audacity of their 
crimes. Yet how seldom has one of these 
direful transformations been affected without 
the aid of strong drink! 

—— EE 


THE PURE STREAM. 


At Ewell there is a fountain of pure water 


, Springing up by the roadside, and spreadin 


wider and deeper, till it turns several mills. 
noticed after a shower that the rain washed 
the chalky soil of the road into the water 
which came from the spring; but for a long 
way I perceived a line of pure water running 
directly through the dirty water, the one not 
mixing at all with the other. The current 
from the spring was too powerful to permit the 
defiled water from the road to mix with it.— 
What a beautiful emblem of the Christian’s 
course through the world! 
—=>— 


SCRAPS. 

No one can tell the misery of an unloved 
and lonely child: in after-life, a degree of 
hardness comes with years, and the man is 
not susceptible of pain like the child. 


Affliction, like spring flowers, breaks through 
the most frozen ground at last; and the heart 
which seeks but for another heart to make it 
happy will never seek in vain. 


“You say you are in the practical de- 
artment of a daily newspaper, Mr. Sevick; 
presume you pay the bills?” “No, sir, 
I consider that the impracticable department.” 


Persons are oftentimes misled in regard to 
their choice of dress, by attending to the 
beauty of colors, rather than selecting such 
colors as may increase their own beauty. 


Time travels fast and straight-forward leav- 
ing his line behind in the shape of a wrinkle. 

Without a rich heart wealth is an ugly beg- 
gar.—R. W. Emerson. 

Idleness is like the nightmare—the moment 
you begin to stir yourself you shake it off. 

She who marries a man because he is a 


“ good match” must not be surprised if he turns 
out a “ Lucifer.” 


| Aneccentric beggar thus laconicall i. 
| dressed a lady— Will you, ma’am, vr Mie 
| drink of water, for I am so hungry I don’t know 
, where to stay to-night ?> We doubt whether 


more meaning could be embodied in so few 
| words, 








Poetry. 
ORIGINAL. 


LITTLE ARTHUR, 
Who died March 10, 1854, aged 4 yrs. & 6 mos, 


The little boy is dead, 
We’ve kissed his pale, cold face, 

And with our hand have smoothed the head 
Now still in death’s embrace. 


We laid his little hands 
Gently across his breast, 

Felt sure that one of Jesus’ lambs 
Had sweetly gone to rest. 


We dress’d him for the grave, 
And placed around him flowers ; 
Sweet child, thy life we could not save, 
Or add to life’s short hours. 


True, we cannot but mourn 
When such a loved ene dies, 

To see our cherished hopes thus torn 
From our bewildered eyes. 


The grief we do not know 
Which fills a parent’s heart 

When the dear ones are called to go, 
And they must from them part. 


Parents, you know your Trust; 
And that He’ll surely keep, 

Safe in his hands this precious dust, 
Through this long, long, last sleep. 


Show now the power of Faith, 
And tothe world proclaim, 

That he who trusts in Jesus’ grace 
Will never trust in vain. 








Father, your office is 
To comfort mourners here, 
Go tell the precious promises, 
The balm you find so dear. 


How dark must be the hour, 
When these afflictions come, 
To those who never felt the power 

Or sought the healing balm. 


Go tell them all to come, 
The fountain’s large and free ; 
Jesus invites, “* Come mourners come, 
And peace I'll give to thee.” 
Windsor Locks, Ct. 


ORIGINAL. 
CONVERSION OF A BROTHER. 
“ There is joy in the presence of the angels o 
God, over one sinner that repenteth.” 


How sweetly strikes that note, 
E’en now I seem to hear, 

The wayward prodigal returned, 
The wanderer brought near! 


7 in heaven that hour,— 

he heart is prostrate laid, 

The penitent with joy receives 
The ran3om Jesus paid. 


Joy filled the heavenly hosts— 
Admiring seraphs smiled— 

For he is found, who once was lost, 
The sinner reconciled! 


Methinks one sweetest chord 
Is heard amid that throng— 
The joyful parents’ grateful voice, 
On earth attuned tosong! 


Fain would I bear a part, 
In joyful sympathy— 

Would sing thy power to change the heart, 
O glorious Deity! M. 8. K. 


Cincinnati, March 8, °54. 


GOSPEL CHARITY. 


BY M. SHERLEIGH. 


“ Be ye warmed and be ye filled,” — 
Words of comfort often spoken 

To the heart that want hath chilled, 
And the world’s rough blast hath broken 


But, to speak the hopeful word 

While the hand withholds the blessing, 
To the heart with grieving stirred 

Only proves the more distressing. 


Let the gospel rule appear,— 
Give as God to thee hath given ; 
Act thy part, within thy sphere, 
Asan almoner of Heaven. 
What the heart dictates to give 
Let the hand fulfill in giving ; 
Thus may Christians, while they live, 
Feel and tell the worth of living. 
Valatie, N. Y. 


YOUTH’S COMPANIUN. 
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